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GEORGE HERBERT MEAD? 


S I look back over the years of George Mead’s life, and try to 
sum up the impression which his personality left upon me, I 
seem to find running through everything a sense of energy, of vigor, 
of a vigor unified, outgoing and outgiving. Yet as I say this I am 
aware that perhaps only those who knew him best have a similar 
impression. For there was nothing about him of the bustle and 
ado, the impatient hurry, we often associate with vigor. On the 
contrary he was rather remarkably free from the usual external 
signs of busy activity. He was not one to rush about breathless 
with the conviction that he must somehow convince others of his 
activity. It was rather that he threw himself completely into what- 
ever he had to do in all the circumstances and relations which life 
brought to him. He gave himself with a single heart to whatever 
the day and the moment brought. When anything needed to be 
done, there was no distinction in his life between the important 
and the unimportant; not that he was careless and undiscriminating, 
but that whatever really needed to be done, whatever made a de- 
mand upon him, was important enough to call out his full vigor. 
If he did not give the impression of bustling energy, it was pre- 
cisely because in all that he did his energy was so completely en- 
gaged and so unified from within. He faced everything as it came 
along; incidents were opportunities for reflection to terminate in 
decision. One can fancy him perplexed temporarily in thought by 
the complexities of some issue; one can not imagine him hesitant 
to meet the issue or shillyshallying in meeting it. His consciousness 
never sicklied over the scene of decision and action; it completely 
and inwardly identified itself with it. It might be household 
duties, it might be the needs of a friend, or of the physical and men- 
tal needs of the many young persons that he and Mrs. Mead gathered 
about them! It might be his reading, his study, his reflection, his 
recreations, tramps, and travels. In each occasion as it arose there 
was found the natural opportunity for the free and vital release of 
his powers. 
For his vigor was unified from within, by and from the fullness 


1This article is the greater part of what Professor Dewey said at the 
funeral of Professor Mead in Chicago, April 30, 1931. 
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of his own being. More, I think, than any man I have ever known, 
his original nature and what he acquired and learned, were one 
and the same thing. It is the tendency of philosophie study to cre- , 
ate a separation between what is native, spontaneous, and uncon- 
scious and the results of reading and reflection. That split never 
existed in George Mead. His study, his ideas, his never ceasing 
reflection and theory were the manifestation of his large and varied 
natural being. He was extraordinarily free from not only inner 
suppressions and the divisions they produce, but from all the 
artificialities of culture. Doubtless like the rest of us he had his 
inner doubts, perplexities, and depressions. But the unconscious 
and spontaneous vigor of his personality consumed and assimilated 
these things in the buoyant and nevertheless tranquil outgivings of 
thought and action. 

. He experienced great difficulty in finding adequate verbal ex- 
pression for his philosophical ideas. His philosophy often found 
utterance in technical form. In the early years especially it was 
often not easy to follow his thought; he gained clarity of verbal ex- — 
pression of his philosophy gradually and through constant effort. 
Yet this fact is evidence of the unity of his philosophy and his own 
native being. For him philosophy was less acquired from without, 
a more genuine development from within, than in the case of any 
thinker I have known. If he had borrowed his ideas from without, 
he could have borrowed his language from the same source, and in 
uttering ideas that were already current, saying with some differ- 
ent emphasis what was already in other persons’ minds, he would 
easily have been understood. But his mind was deeply original— 
in my contacts and my judgment the most original mind in phi- 
losophy in the America of the last generation. From some cause 
of which we have no knowledge concerning genuinely original 
minds, he had early in life an intuition, an insight in advance of 
his day. Of necessity, there was not ready and waiting for him 
any language in which to express it. Only as the thoughts of others 
gradually caught up with what he felt and saw could he articulate 
himself. Yet his native vigor was such that he never thought of 
ceasing the effort. He was of such a sociable nature that he must 
have been disappointed by the failure of others to understand him, 
but he never allowed it to discourage his efforts to make his ideas 
intelligible to others. And while in recent years his efforts were 
crowned with success, there was no time in which his mind was not 
so creative that anyone in contact with it failed to get stimulation ; 
there was a new outlook upon life and the world that continued to 
stir and bring forth fruit in one’s own thought. His mind was 
germinative and seminal. One would have to go far to find a 
teacher of our own day who started in others so many fruitful lines 
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of thought; I dislike to think what my own thinking might have 
been were it not for the seminal ideas which I derived from him. 
For his ideas were always genuinely original; they started one 
thinking in directions where it had never occurred to one that it 
was worth while even to look. 

There was a certain diffidence which restrained George Mead 
from much publication. But even more than that there was the con- 
stant activity of his mind as it moved out into new fields; there were 
always new phases of his own ideas germinating within him. | More 
than any one I have known he maintained a continuity of ideas 
with constant development. In my earliest days of contact with 
him, as he returned from his studies in Berlin forty years ago, his 
mind was full of the problem which has always occupied him, the 
problem of individual mind and consciousness in relation to the 
world and society. His psychological and philosophical thinking 
during the intervening years never got far from the central push 
of his mind. But his mind was so rich and so fruitful that he was 
always discovering new phases and relations. He combined in a 
remarkable way traits usually separated-—a central idea and un- 
ceasing growth. In consequence he was always dissatisfied with 
what he had done; always outgrowing his former expressions, and 
in consequence so reluctant to fix his ideas in the printed word jthat 
for many years it was his students and his immediate colleagues 
who were aware of the tremendous reach and force of his philo- 
sophic mind. His abounding vigor manifested itself in transcend- 
ing his past self and in immediate communication with those about 
him. His mind was a forum of discussion with itself and of sharing 
discussion with those with whom he had personal contact. I can 
not think of him without seeing him engaged in untired discussion 
with himself and others, turning over and over his ideas and un- 
covering their hitherto unsuspected aspects and relations. Unlike, 
however, most minds of intense vigor, he had no interest in im- 
posing his mind on others—it was discussion and discovery that 
interested him, not the creation of his own mental image in others. 

No reference to his abounding and outgoing energy would be 
anything like adequate that did not allude to the range and breadth 
of his intellectual interests. His grasp and learning were encyclo- 
pedic. ) When I first knew him he was reading and absorbing bio- 
logical literature in its connection with mind and the self. If he 
had published more, his influence in giving a different turn to psy- 
chological theory would be universally recognized., I attribute to 
him the chief force in this country in turning psychology away 
from mere introspection and aligning it with biological and social 
facts and conceptions. Others drew freely upon his new insights 
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and reaped the reward in reputation which he was too interested in 
subject-matter for its own sake to claim for himself. , From biology 
he went on to sociology, history, the religious literature of the world, 
and physical science. General literature was always his companion. 
His learning without exaggeration may be termed encyclopedic. 
But perhaps only a few are aware of his intense love of poetry. It 
is only within the last few days that I became aware from members 
of his immediate family of not only his appreciation of poetry, but 
his capacious retentive memory. He knew large parts of Milton 
by heart, and has been known to repeat it for two hours without 
flagging. Wordsworth and Keats and Shakespeare, especially the 
sonnets, were equally familiar to him.. Those who have accompanied 
him on his walks through mountains, where his physical energy 
and courage never flagged, have told me how naturally and spon- 
taneously any turn of the landscape evoked from him a memory 
of English poetry that associated itself with what he saw and deeply 
felt in nature. An accurate and almost photographic memory is 
rarely associated with a mind that assimilates, digests, and recon- 
structs ;)in his combination as in so many others, Mr. Mead was so 
rare that his personality does not lend itself to analysis and classi- 
fication. 

George Mead’s generosity of mind was the embodiment of his 
generosity of character, Everything in the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary duties of life claimed him and he gave himself completely. 
I am sure it never occurred to him that he was sacrificing himself ; 
the entire ethics of (self-sacrifice was alien to his thought. He gave 
himself so spontaneously and se naturally that only those close to 
him could be aware that he was spending his energy so freely. So, 
too, while he was extraordinarily tolerant and charitable in his 
judgments of persons and events, I am confident it never occurred 
to him that he was so. His tolerance was not a cultivated and self- 
conscious matter; it grew out of the abundant generosity of his 
nature. He had the liveliest interest in every social problem and 
issue of the day. If at times he tended to idealize, to find more 
meaning and better meaning in movements about him than less gen- 
erous eyes could see, it was because of the same outgoing abundance 
of his nature. While his insight was keen and shrewd, one can not 
associate anything of the nature of cynicism with him. Henry Mead 
has told me that the phrase which he most associates with his father 
when any social problem was under discussion is, ‘‘It ought to be 
possible to do so and so,’’ and having seen the vision of possibility his 
mind at once turned to considering how the possibility could be 
realized. His extraordinary faith in possibilities was the source of 
his idealism. 
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I shall not try to give any idea, even an inadequate one, of his 
philosophical conceptions; this is not the time nor place. But 
there are three phases of it which are so intimately associated with 
his own natural being, his instinctive response to the world about 
him, that I can not forego mentioning them. Every one who knew 
him philosophically at all is aware of his interest in the immediate 
aspect of human experience—an interest not new in literature, but 
new in the form which it took in his philosophy. I am sure I am 
not wrong in connecting this interest, so central in his whole phi- 
losophy, with his own immediate sensibility to all the scenes of na- 
ture and humanity. He wrote little, I believe, on esthetics, but in 
many ways the key to his thought seems to me to be his own intense 
and immediate appreciation of life and nature and literature—and 
if we do not call this appreciation esthetic, it is because it includes 
so much more than is contained in the conventional meaning that 
word has taken on. 

All who have intellectual association with Mr. Mead, directly 
or indirectly, also know how central was his conception of the ‘‘com- 
plete act’’—the source of whatever is sound in the behavioristie 
psychology and active philosophy of our day. In the integrated 
act there is found the union of doing, of thought, and of emotion 
which traditional psychologies and philosophies have sundered and 
set against one another. This renovating, this regenerating, idea 
also had its source in George Mead’s own personality. There was 
no division in his philosophy between doing, reflection, and feel- 
ing, because there was none in himself. 

Again every one who knows anything about Mr. Mead knows 
of his vital interest in social psychology, and in a social interpreta- 
tion of life and the world. It is perhaps here that his influence is 
already most widely felt; I know that his ideas on this subject 
worked a revolution in my own thinking, though I was slow in 
grasping anything like its full implications. The individual mind, 
the conscious self, was to him the world of nature first taken up 
into social relations and then dissolved to form a new self which 
then went forth to recreate the world of nature and social institu- 
tions. He would never have felt this idea so deeply and so cen- 
trally if it had not been such a complete embodiment of the depth 
and fullness of his own personality in all its human and social re- 
lations to others. The integrity and the continuing development of 
George Mead’s philosophy is the natural and unforced expression 
of his own native being. 

One feels not only a sense of tragic personal loss in the death 
of George Mead, but a philosophical calamity in that he was not 
able to extend and fill out his recently delivered Carus lectures. 
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But if the publication of his ideas is incomplete and cut short, one 
has no such sense in connection with George Mead’s own life and 
personality. In all relationships, it stands forth as a complete be- 
cause integral thing. Would that he might have lived longer with 
his family, his friends, his students, his books, and his studies. But 
no added length of years could have added to the completeness of 
his personal.being ; it could not have added even to the fullness with 
which he continues to live in the lives of those who knew him. 
JOHN DEwEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





MR. LEWIS’S THEORY OF MEANING 


RECENT discussions of the meaning of meaning derive largely 

from Peirce’s famous essay called ‘‘How to Make Our Ideas 
Clear.’’ This essay, which was written for popular consumption, is 
of course none too precise, but in general its students have found its 
central point in the following formula, ‘‘ Consider what effects, which 
might conceivably have practical bearings, we conceive the object of 
our conception to have. Then our conception of these effects is the 
whole of our conception of the object.”’ 

An examination of this formula and its application by Peirce 
will show that the difficulties of his theory spring from ambiguities 
and obscurities in the following terms. 

(1) What sort of effects are practical effects? 

a. Are they sensible effects, in the believer’s experience or in all 
believers’ experience or in some believers’ experience? 

b. Are they ‘‘useful’’ effects, in the sense of desired effects, or 
supposedly desirable effects? Are they effects upon the believer’s 
behavior or someone else’s behavior or all behavior? Are they ef- 
fects upon other objects of conception? Are they necessary effects 
or accidental effects? Are they effects of the conceiving of the ob- 
ject or effects of the object if it exists? 

(2) What is the object of our conception? Is it a ‘‘thing’’ or 
afact? This comes down to the question of the possibility of having 
a conception of an entity in isolation, aside from a mental image. 
Should the term ‘‘conception’’ be used both for mental images (if 
. there be any) of things and judgments about the interrelations of 
things in time and space? This question is not simply one of verbal 
usage, but involves the theoretical problem of whether so-called 
mental images and judgments are sufficiently alike in fact as to be 
called by the same name. 

(3) This is, then, the third question. What are conceptions or, 
to use the word in the title of the essay, ideas? In order to answer 
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this question, it is obviously not enough to take some privately con- 
structed theory of ideas and try to apply Peirce’s theory to them but 
it is necessary to find, if possible, something in what used to be called 
our thinking of which it makes sense to say that it has meaning and 
see whether Peirce’s theory actually describes it or whether it leads 
to absurd consequences. 

This list of three questions shows at least some ambiguity in 
Peirce’s theory and there are still other questions that might be 
asked. Most of the literature on the subject since 1878 has been 
built up by assuming that one possible definition of the terms used 
by Peirce is the ‘‘right’’ one. Definitions are, of course, arbitrary 
in the last analysis, but we sometimes call the usual definition the 
‘right’? one and when there is general agreement upon a definition 
no harm is done. Still, words used in philosophic discourse are so 
notoriously vague and the things and facts they are supposed to 
name so slippery, that one finds it almost impossible to be sure he 
has correctly understood any proposition in this field. And by 
‘‘eorrectly’’ we mean ‘‘in the sense the author meant it to be under- 
stood.’’ The discussion of ‘‘meaning’’ in Mr. C. I. Lewis’s Mind 
and the World Order, as one might expect from its author, is almost 
uniquely free from the vagueness of his predecessors in this field 
and consequently provides a contribution to the theory in general 
that is peculiarly valuable. 

Mr. Lewis’s theory is in the tradition of Peirce. Peirce’s ob- 
ject was, of course, to induce people to stop talking about things 
which they could know nothing about, to stop pronouncing unveri- 
fiable propositions. His paragraph on the ethical importance of 
clear ideas reads like a page from Bacon. Mr. Lewis’s whole book 
is an attempt to achieve the clarity and precision of which Peirce 
pleaded the cause and though he never grows lyrical about the social 
good of clarity, he is dominated by a desire for clarity as an end in 
itself. 

We may as well say at the outset that although Mr. Lewis’s 
terminology is preéminently univalent (eindeutig) there are oc- 
casional discrepancies between his theory of meaning and his use 
of the word. It is difficult at times to know whether it is not 
equivalent with ‘‘designation’’ (p. 52), ‘‘signification’’ (p. 53), 
‘‘interpretation’’ (p. 55), ‘‘connotation’’ (p. 57), ‘‘intention’’ (p. 
60), ‘‘denotation’’ (p. 60), and so on, but I doubt whether such 
difficulties are an effective bar to understanding the theory as a 
whole or are serious enough to deserve more than mention. 

Mr. Lewis’s theory of ‘‘conceptualistic pragmatism’’ makes a 
sharp distinction between two realms of knowledge, the realm of 
“experience’’ and the realm of ‘‘concepts.’’ The distinction be- 
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tween these two realms is not very different from that of Kant, al- 
though their peculiar relationship is explained on what purports to 
be an entirely un-Kantian basis. The three theses which Mr. Lewis 
defends are presented to the reader in his preface. They are as 
follows: 

(1) ‘A priori truth is definitive in nature and rises exclusively 
from the analysis of concepts.’’ 

(2) ‘‘While the delineation of concepts is a priori, the applica- 
tion of any particular concept to particular given experience is 
hypothetical; the choice of conceptual systems for such application 
is instrumental or pragmatic, and empirical truth is never more 
than probable.’’ 

(3) ‘*That experience in general is such as to be capable of con- 
ceptual interpretation, requires no peculiar and metaphysical as- 
sumption about the conformity of experience to the mind or its 
categories: it could not conceivably be otherwise’’ (p. x). 

The result of these theses, if proved, is that what Kant would 
have called the form of experience is a priort but its matter a pos- 
tertori. But while what we shall continue to call the mind may 
analyse forms and discuss their interrelations, the fitting of expe- 
rience to them is always experimental, tentative, and practical. In 
Kant they fitted, for after all in Kant there were no objective rela- 
tions and, strictly speaking, all that could be discovered was what 
matter fitted into the mind’s forms. This is not accepted by Mr. 
Lewis, as I understand him, for nature consists for him, I believe, 
in both terms and relations; both ean be discovered, but every dis- 
covery is guided by rules and criteria which are presupposed. 

The preliminary advantage of this point of view is that although 
it deprives empirical knowledge of certainty, it frees mathematics 
and logic from uncertainty. The disadvantage is that in giving 
mathematics and logic certainty, it makes them tautological, and 
denies the possibility of synthetic a priori judgments. 

The distinction of two cognitive realms, the empirical and the 
a@ priort comes down to a rejection by Mr. Lewis of esthesis as 
knowledge. For him knowledge must involve interpretation and 
hence a conceptual element. ‘‘There is no knowledge,’’ he ex- 
plicitly states, ‘‘merely by direct awareness (p. 37. Cf. p. 38f.). 
This insistence upon the difference between knowledge and the sen- 
suously given is of such importance not only for an understanding 
of Mr. Lewis’s theory but of the whole pragmatic movement, that 
it is worth dwelling upon here. That this distinction is believed 
important by Mr. Lewis is demonstrated by the space he gives it. 

Knowledge, then, for Mr. Lewis is the conceptual interpretation 
of the sensuously given and that interpretation takes time. The 
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temporal extension of the interpretative process is what makes the 
) verification of knowledge incomplete and precludes truth by cor- 
respondence according to the traditional formule. For unless ideas 
in the sense of sensuous content and ideas in the sense of implicit or 
possible (if not actual) assertions, are the same, there is correspond- 
ence only in the former case between ideas and their objects. Aside 
from the question of whether there are such entities—i.e., as sensuous 
content—it is certain that what meaning they might be expected to 
) have is entirely different from that possessed by ideas in the second 
sense. The specific patch of color before me may be said to mean 
. a red rose, but it would be just as simple to say that it is a red rose, 
unless I have already assumed the existence of an infraperceptual 
red rose of which it is the sensum. But even with that assumption 
of a dualism between sense-data and what they represent, the repre- 
3 sentation consists in the symbol’s being simply the effect of a non- 
given cause, if such language is permitted me. It is certainly not 
the same relation as that between a red flag and an auction or the 
name ‘‘George Washington’’ and the man. 

It is because of a confusion between ideas as mental content and 
ideas as interpretations or hypothetical judgments, both of which 
involve an apparent dualism like that recognized by common sense 
between symbol and symbolized, that answers to the first question 
are held to be answers to the second. Thus it would seem to be be- 
lieved by certain epistemological dualists that the occurrence of a 
mental content of even the simplest sensory sort, since it is what 
Mr. Lovejoy has called the vicarious presence of an object different 
from it, carries with it the information of the object of which it is 
the vicarious presence. It is precisely that which Mr. Lewis denies, 
since if the transcendent reference of such ideas—i.e., sense-data— 
could be read in the sense-data with no more ado than inspection, 
error would be as impossible as in epistemological monism and dis- 
putes about physical objects and the host of suppositious scientific 
objects would never arise.* 

It is then only in the case of interpretation or judgment, when 
something is specifically asserted either about the sense-data or about 
other entities, that the question of truth or falsity and consequently 
the question of meaning enters. For the concept is defined by Mr. 
Lewis as a meaning. It is ‘‘that meaning which must be common 
to two minds when they understand each other by the use of a sub- 
Stantive or its equivalent’? (p. 70). That there is such a com- 
munity of meaning is admittedly an assumption (pp. 70, 72), for the 
only way in which it can be detected is by the reports of various 
minds and their subsequent acts. In so far as this meaning is ear- 





1This, of course, does not concern the dualism between present content 
and extrapolated unpresented content. See The Revolt Against Dualism, p. 268f. 
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ried by an idea in the sense of a sense-datum, there is no telling 
whether two people have the same idea—except by introspective re- 
ports, which may be unreliable. But that is of no more importance 
for a consideration of community of meaning than the fact that 
two symbols as unlike as cheval and horse may mean the same thing. 
So long as our definitions and their applications to the presented are 
alike, we can communicate with one another and share meanings. 
But how can A know that his definitions are the same as B’s and 
that he is applying them in the same way, when their esthetic data 
are private and ineffable? Mr. Lewis seems to recognize this diffi- 
culty for he says (p. 77) that no concept would have meaning ‘‘if 
we could not, through the terms in which that meaning is expli- 
cated, get back eventually to concepts which are correlated for us 
with specific and identifiable qualities of sense.’’ That is, cheval 
and horse could not be known to mean the same thing unless the 
Frenchman and the Englishman correlated the symbols with what 
turns out to be the same sensible object.2 It would seem to follow 
that if a term were correlated on no level of experience with any sen- 
sible object, real or imaginary, that it had no meaning. 

The two explications of meanings—by definition and by behavior 
—are of different status. Definitions exhaust the denotations of the 
terms, but are confined to the realm of concepts (p. 79). Behavior 
is used almost exclusively in conveying the meaning of a word where 
the concept itself is already something shared (Jb.). This would 
seem to give us not merely two kinds of things which possess mean- 
ing, but two kinds of meaning, the kind of meaning words have and 
that which concepts have. But nevertheless there must be some 
priority between them, unless concepts and language are entirely 
disparate, which of course they are not. 

Leaving the meaning of concepts aside—and concepts, be it noted 
are the relational element in experience—the meaning of words, 
which seems to correspond to the meaning of the ‘‘given,’’ is what 
the given, sense-datum or percept, suggests of a ‘‘practical’’ nature 
(p. 49f.). In interpreting this meaning, two relations of the given 
are revealed, (a) that of the immediately presented to further actual 
or possible experience, and (b) its relation to my interest and action 
(p. 51). These both seem individualistic and one gathers that the 
meaning of the immediately presented is only social in so far as it 
accidentally happens to be so. For Mr. Lewis has said, ‘‘ All that 
comes under this broad term ‘meaning’ (unless immediate value or 
the specificity of sense-quality should be included) is brought to 
this experience by the mind, as is evidenced by the fact that in this 
respect the experience is alterable to my interest and my will’’ 


2 But, as we say, the privacy of sense-data makes this correlation theoreti- 
eally impossible. 
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(p.51). Thus the sense-datum has in itself as so much color or sound 
or what not no meaning of any type, but acquires meaning through 
the use to which it is put. How grossly utilitarian such meaning 
may be is not indicated by Mr. Lewis, but that it must be tested by 
the ‘‘pragmatic test’’ of Peirce and James is admitted by him in 
an important footnote (p. 64f.).2 But apparently no more is in- 
tended than that nouns indicate human purposes rather than human 
observations. ‘‘My designation of this thing as ‘pen’ reflects my 
purpose to write; as ‘cylinder’ my desire to explain a problem in 
geometry or mechanics; as ‘a poor buy’ my resolution to be more 
careful hereafter in my expenditures’’ (p. 52). At the same time 
if I refer to your pen as a pen, I do not necessarily do so with any 
purpose to write, though it is true that this word ‘‘pen,’’ originally 
meaning a feather, has come to mean an instrument. But what has 
its instrumentality to do with its meaning? ‘‘If this is a pen, it 
can satisfy my purpose to write,’’ is certainly not equivalent to, 
‘‘Tf this satisfies my purpose to write, it is a pen,’’ This seems like 
silly quibbling in this place, but apply it to the cylinder. ‘‘If this 
is a cylinder, it will help explain a problem in geometry’’; ‘‘If this 
helps explain a problem in geometry, it is a cylinder.’’ But though 
only a pen will fulfill a purpose to write in a certain way and only 
a cylinder will solve certain geometrical problems there is no more 
reason to make the utility equivalent to the meaning than to make 
the inherent formal properties of the objects named the basis of their 
utilities. The cylinder solves the problem because it is a cylinder 
and the pen writes because it is a pen. If only cylinders and pens 
fulfill the specific purposes in mind, then it obviously makes no dif- 
ference whether the object or the purpose is stated as basic. For 
propositions noting the relation between object and purpose are like 
definitions and therefore simply convertible. 

If, however, this be true, then meanings in behavior are just as 
analytic and a priori as meanings in conceptual thought. For it 
would either make nonsense to say, ‘‘If any writing instrument is a 
pen, then a pencil is a pen,”’ or else it would be true. If it is non- 
sense, that is because formal properties are recognized—and not 
necessarily by use—in an instrument which makes it a suitable in- 
strument, in which case the meaning of a term is not simply prac- 
tical, but is indicative of observable characteristics which I have been 
calling ‘‘formal.’’ Thus a cylinder has been defined as ‘‘the surface 
traced out by a line, named the generatrix, which moves parallel to 
itself and always passes through the circumference of a curve, named 
the directrix.’’ One can see whether a thing is a cylinder or not 
by applying certain tests. And it is incontestable that if there were 


3See also (p. 34) the caution against interpreting pragmatism too bio- 
logically. 
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no way of telling whether things were cylindrical or not, there 
would be no sense in using the term. But at the same time the only 
purpose of mine its cylindricity as such could fulfill would be the 
purpose of applying the tests of cylindricity. It seems to the writer 
important to bear this in mind, for if all our contact with the 
world is purposeful then the word ‘‘purpose’’ has lost its selective 
and specific meaning. 

Moreover, by bearing this in mind one may retain the benefits 
of the pragmatic technique and of operationalism without having 
to accept the peculiar metaphysics associated with it. I should ad- 
mit that unverifiable truths and untestable meanings had best be 
omitted from all discussion. At the same time those who say that 
the proposition, ‘‘If sodium is burned, a yellow flame will be seen,”’ 
is identical with the proposition, ‘‘Sodium is the sight of a yellow 
flame’’ seem to me to be talking nonsense. For one can not pretend 
that the sight of a yellow flame has the atomic weight of 23. Diffi- 
culties of this sort are numberless if this strict interpretation of 
operationalism is adhered to. 

It is not entirely clear to what extent Mr. Lewis goes with his 
pragmatism. Though he maintains that there is a realm of a priori 
knowledge which can not be invalidated by experience, yet he agrees 
that ‘‘the ultimate criteria of the laws of logic are pragmatic’”’ 
(p. 24). This is based upon the discovery that there is no basis 
within any logic for choosing it rather than another. Hence the 
choice must be made on external grounds which ‘‘human bent and 
intellectual convenience’’ (p. 248) determine. That the purely 
a priort has such applicability, that it may serve human bent and 
intellectual convenience can surely be no accident. It is true that 
queer algebras and logics may be invented, but it is not true that 
they are equally convenient. Their convenience certainly is 
grounded upon their conformity to experience, as the specific utility 
of a pen is grounded in its specific makeup. This is admitted by Mr. 
Lewis when he speaks of definitions in the natural sciences (p. 257). 
‘Tf definition is unsuccessful, as early scientific definitions mostly 
have been, it is because the classification thus set up corresponds with 
no natural cleavage and does not correlate with sufficiently important 
uniformities of behavior’? (my italics). The natural cleavages 
would thus seem to be the basis of the utility of the definition. But 
Mr. Lewis no sooner stated this than he denies it. ‘‘The alchemist’s 
definitions of the elements, for instance, are the clue to his indiffer- 
ent success; the definitive properties pick out amorphous groups 
which have little significance of further uniformity. Not until such 
crucial properties as combining weights become the basis of classi- 
fication is it possible to arrive at satisfactory law’ of chemistry. 
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The earlier definitions can not be said to have been false; they were 
merely useless or insufficient to the purposes in hand (p. 257f. My 
italics). 

It is, of course, true that combining weights are determined by 
certain tests which chemists chose to make and hence are no more 
essential in the metaphysical sense than the older and more super- 
ficial definitory characters. But at the same time they do not con- 
stitute definitions which are arbitrary in the same sense that the 
definitions of ‘‘point,’’ ‘‘line,’’ and ‘‘plane’’ are arbitrary in geom- 
etry. For the constancy of combining weights is the one common 
property that all elements have; it is not merely assumed that they 
have it; and though few actual specimens in a chemical laboratory 
perfectly illustrate the law, they illustrate it to a very high degree. 
Its convenience is thus explicable and not final. It might have been 
much more convenient if elements would combine by volume rather 
than weight, but that consideration has never had much influence 
upon the elements. 

There is no doubt that ‘‘the naming, classifying, defining activity 
is at each step prior to the investigation’’ (p. 259). It is also true 
that ‘‘we cannot even interrogate experience without a network of 
categories and definitive concepts. ... We must first be in pos- 
session of criteria which tell us what experience would answer what 
questions, and how, before observation or experiment could tell us 
anything’’ (Jb.). All that is granted. But having our preliminary 
categories and definitive concepts, we set to work to apply them to 
nature. Sometimes they work; sometimes they do not work. When 
they do not, we are sure that they are wrong. When they do, we 
have a suspicion, but no certainty, that they are right. If we have 
no reason to suspect them, we retain them. If we find them contra- 
dicted, we reject them. That is actual scientific practice, as we all 
know. And though the reasons for accepting a definition or eate- 
gory are pragmatic, those for rejecting one are not. If we have no 
impulse to apply our categories, then one set is obviously as good 
as another. But if one were to apply the test of Peirce and James 
to such categories, then until they were tested at least in imagina- 
tion by experience they would not even have meaning. 

Mr. Lewis seems to feel that the contradiction of the a priori by 
experience is no proof of its falsity (p. 264). We have ad- 
mitted that its correlation is no proof of its truth. But the two 
situations are different, both theoretically and practically, and be- 
cause we may choose to cling to old theories though they begin in- 
volved and ecumbersome—such as the Ptolemaic system in the seven- 
teenth century—is no reason to cling to them when what they imply 
is definitely disproved by a crucial experiment. Thus the phenomena 
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described in the law of falling bodies may not be accurately ex- 
plained by Newtonian physics, but merely consistent with it. But 
we know that if it be true, the Aristotelian physics is false. By a 
revision of Aristotelian physics we may be able to account for the 
phenomena as well as by Newtonian physics. But a revised theory 
is not a theory before revision. And though some men might still 
cling to the contradicted theory on the ground that all the contra- 
dictory experiments were sleight-of-hand tricks or magic, such a 
person would mean by tricks and magic what normal people mean 
by natural circumstances. 

But even in the case of the most abstract categories—those of 
logic and geometry—in what sense are they prior to experience? 
It has been asserted, for instance, that though their genesis is in ex- 
perience they can not be either validated or invalidated by any 
empirical situation. Thus ‘‘p is either true or false’’ is true re- 
gardless of whether p is actually true or false and in that sense of 
the word is prior to experience. At the same time both true and 
false propositions are found even in the crudest empirical judg- 
ments, recognized as such by people innocent of all logic.* The in- 
compatibility between truth and falsity is again recognized empiri- 
cally when even children catch each other lying. Were there a third 
logical value besides truth and falsity in experience, it is certainly 
highly doubtful whether ‘‘p is either true or false’’ would ever have 
been postulated. When meaningless propositions and propositional 
functions were recognized, qualifications to exclude them from the 
argument were made. It is, of course, true that one can invent a 
third value and work out a calculus of implication from a trivalent 
logic. And it is equally true that such a calculus would be logically 
prior to any implications made by its means. At the same time its 
very divagation from the bivalent logic we use would be evidence of 
its experiential origin, for just as one makes the generalization, ‘‘ All 
crows are black’’ from observing crows, so we could assert, ‘‘Some 
crows are not black,’’ in denial of the experiential generalization. It 
would, let us assume, not be true of experience, but that would not 
prevent its having an empirical origin. 

If we do not grant human nature the power of abstracting, gen- 
eralizing, contradicting, imaginatively combining, the tentative dis- 
coveries it makes in its dealings with the world, then to be sure 
the use of concepts and categories becomes a mystery. Mr. Lewis 
is perhaps too content to leave it a mystery. ‘‘The question,’’ he 
says (p. 69f.),’’ how meaning can be objective and shared, when the 
psychological states which are bearers of this meaning are separate 

4Mr. Lewis recognizes this difficulty, but he avoids it by the theory of 


‘funconscious meaning,’’ or ‘meanings implicit in behavior’’ (p. 85). Whose 
meanings are they then? The ‘‘behavers’’ or the ‘‘behaviorists’’? 
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existences and not even identical in their qualitative content, is one 
of the important problems of meaning.’’ And again, ‘‘That mean- 
ings may have this sort of objectivity is a fundamental assumption 
of science or of any other intellectual enterprise. . . . There must 
be meanings which are common to minds when they codperate in 
scientific or even in merely practical endeavors. Otherwise the 
codperation is illusory ; and one cannot escape the question how such 
common meaning stands related to different minds or psychological 
states which mean’’ (p. 70). 

Mr. Lewis (p. 71) rejects the Platonistiec and neo-realistic 
answers to this question. He also refuses (p. 72) to resign the prob- 
lem to the psychologist, since he too must begin by assuming the 
existence of common meanings like the rest of us. He admits (p. 
91) that the possibility of common concepts is conditioned ‘‘first, 
by the fact that we are creatures fundamentally alike, having in the 
large the same needs and interests and powers of discrimination and 
relation; and second, that we are confronted by a common reality 
mediated to us in sense-experience which is comparable.’’ In this 
passage and in the paragraph following, the coincidence of concepts 
seems to be based largely on coincidence of bodily reactions in the 
common reality, and not at all on a transcendental unity of apper- 
ception which earlier passages might suggest. But here a question of 
fact is raised. If our common ways of behaving are not necessarily 
mediated ‘‘by any direct psychological identity of experience’’ (p. 
92), then how in the world would Richard Roe know that his ways 
of behaving are identical with those of John Doe? For it is per- 
fectly possible for two people to behave alike without knowing it. 
Indeed John Doe has to be aware of his modes of behavior and of 
Richard Roe’s and of their similarity and the same thing has to be 
true of Richard Roe. This also seems to be admitted by Mr. Lewis 
(p. 103), but with no sense of its importance, when he says, ‘‘I cor- 
rectly attribute a certain purpose, like mine, to another if I observe 
that he performs an act like mine and suppose correctly ® that it is 
the result of an intention involving the same congruence between 
anticipation and result which I find in my own ease.’’ But he 
denies, and perhaps rightly, that one need suppose that ‘‘either pur- 
poses in general or the content of this act in particular are, as 
items of immediate experience, identical in his case and in mine, 
in order to ‘understand his purposes’ ’’ (p. 103). But if one is not 
to have identity of immediate experience—and it is hard to see how 
one could have on Mr. Lewis’s theory—one has simply identity of 
meaning and that is an end of it. But that discovery is not a solu- 
tion of the problem of common meaning. 





5 The word ‘‘correctly,’’ of course, presents the whole problem. How could 
one test its meaning in this case? 
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My point here is that identity of behavior—as so much matter 
in motion—could never convey identity of meaning, otherwise a 
wheel on one end of an axle might be said to have a knowledge of 
its identity of purpose with the wheel on the other end. Mr. Lewis’s 
point is that speech is a form of behavior and apparently that what 
one form of behavior ean do another can.° But it is precisely by the 
fact that language conveys meanings that it is differentiated from 
other forms of behavior. But to note that is to note the primacy and 
mystery of meaning, and not to give a theory of it. It may well be 
agreed that language would be meaningless if its terms could not be 
correlated with certain bodily movements, for bodily movements are 
the only way we have of expressing our thoughts. To avoid psy- 
chophysical dualism one may say that these thoughts are molecular 
movements, if one wish, but the fact remains that they have a char- 
acteristic which differentiates them from all other movements and 
which therefore erects a barrier around them and delimits them as a 
special class. Whereupon your dualism is as good as back again. 
For what makes these movements of interest to philosophy and psy- 
chology is not what they have in common with other movements, but 
what they do not have in common. 

There are then according to Mr. Lewis two kinds of meaning cor- 
responding to esthesis and knowledge, i.e., ‘‘the direct non-sharable 
meaning of reference to some complex of sense-qualities,’’ and ‘‘the 
logical, sharable meaning of further conceptual relations.’’ His 
theory is largely a polemic, and a justified one in the opinion of the 
writer of this paper, against founding the one kind of meaning upon 
the other. He further distinguishes two aspects of logical meaning, 
(a) its apriority, (b) its intersubjectivity. Its apriority is evidenced 
by what amounts to man’s ability to handle propositional functions; 
its intersubjectivity is evidenced by the identity between various in- 
dividuals’ behavior including the use of language. But though 
propositional functions assert nothing about nature, nevertheless the 
relations symbolized in them are duplicates of, or generalizations 
from, or contradictions of relations met with in our daily life. 
Otherwise no implications could be drawn from them whatsoever. 
We could deduce from the propositional function ‘‘x > y,’’ the 
conclusion that ‘‘y < x.’’ ‘‘But we could deduce nothing from the 
propositional function ‘‘xzOy’’ until we know what is popularly 
ealled the ‘‘meaning’’ of O. Nor, as psychologists pointed out hun- 
dreds of years ago, could we give O a meaning which had no similar- 
ity to or definable difference from some experienced type of relation.’ 

As for intersubjectivity, it is true that we should have no ideas 
of or symbols for common meanings if there were no common be- 


6 For the identity of speech and behavior, see esp. pp. 109ff, 84, 87, 102. 
7 Of course these remarks are stupid if man can not think. 
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havior. Similarly there is not much point in discussing theories 
which have no applicability to behavior, for there would be no telling 
whether they were true or false and hence they would be meaning- 
less. But it is needless to point out to a logician, least of all to Mr. 
Lewis, that ‘‘p implies q’’ does not necessarily assert p of the nat- 
ural world. It may be said that the system which is applicable is 
no different formally from the queer systems. That may be granted. 
But in that case its meaning is nil as far as human behavior is con- 
cerned. If its meaning is acquired, however, from abstraction of 
common properties, then it can not be a priori except in the sense 
that a child is logically prior to a parent. In other words one first 
derives it from experience, organizes it, makes it conform to ex- 
perience and then calls it logically prior to experience. How does 
it differ from the a posteriori? Only in the degree of analysis and 
organization. This I recognize as a naive and perhaps vulgar com- 
ment. But philosophy at certain stages of its history has benefited 
rather than suffered from contact with naiveté and vulgar sense. 

If we now turn back to Mr. Lewis’s three theses we find that 
first a priort truth is definitive in nature and rises exclusively from 
the analysis of concepts. But since concepts are uniform ways of 
behavior, a priori truth arises exclusively from our ways of be- 
havior. But what guides us in our analysis we are not told. We 
find, second, that the application of any particular concept to a par- 
ticular given experience is hypothetical. But if it is an abstraction 
of what experience has in common with other experiences, its appli- 
cation ought to be assured in advance and empirical truth as certain 
as any other, if we apply the right system of concepts. We find, 
third, that the fact that experience in general is such as to be capable 
of conceptual interpretation requires no peculiar and metaphysical 
assumption about the conformity of experience to the mind or its 
categories; it could not conceivably be otherwise. This is irre- 
futable if conceptual interpretation is an abstraction of observed uni- 
formities of behavior or experience; for then experience conforms to 
the mind since the mind conforms to experience. But if that be 
true, then the ‘‘a priori’’ is simply a name for highly analyzed and 
systematized empirical generalizations. It is too perfect to apply 
rigidly to experience, but that turns out to be of no moment. Why 
does it need a special name? 


GEORGE Boas. 
Tue JoHns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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The Practice of Philosophy. Susanne K. Langer. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1930. Pp. xiv + 225. 


As a cogent argument for the importance of the study of forms 
and consequently for the value of mathematical logic, Mrs. Langer’s 
is an excellent book. Moreover, her theories of the nature and 
method of philosophy, and particularly of the meaning of meaning, 
are stimulating and seem to be on the right track. As an introduc- 
tion, however, either to logic or to philosophy in general, only the 
chapters on ‘‘Philosophical Technique’’ and ‘‘The Trivial Art’’ 
can be highly recommended. The whole middle section of the book, 
on ‘‘Meaning,’’ is much too difficult for a beginner, whose perplexi- 
ties quotations from Wittgenstein and Cassirer will but increase. 
Again, the survey in the third part of the book of past and present 
philosophical systems in terms of their basic concepts would be al- 
most entirely lost on anyone lacking a rather thorough training in 
the history of philosophy. As a starting point for discussion in an 
advanced class, however, the book would be excellent. 

Mrs. Langer’s first thesis concerns the nature of philosophy. It 
can not be correctly described, she urges, as reasoned faith, nor as 
the vanguard of science, nor as the science of sciences, nor as a 
synoptic world view. It is rather the pursuit of meaning, in all 
senses of the word. ‘‘A problem is philosophical if it concerns the 
import of an idea’’ (p. 37). What does a given proposition or con- 
cept mean, is the principal philosophical question. And what a 
proposition or concept means is what it entails or implies. ‘‘To 
develop the implications of any assertion is to make explicit all the 
meaning that is contained in it’’ (p. 33). Philosophy seeks the 
implications, the logical connections of meanings, whereas science is 
concerned with the connections of facts. The various parts of 
philosophy may be called the rational sciences. Logic and mathe- 
matics are the best developed of these rational sciences, but ethics, 
esthetics, metaphysics, pursue the same ideal, each striving to re- 
veal all the propositions in its field as implications of a few clearly 
determinate notions. 

It is unfortunate that, in an attempt to be elementary, Mrs. 
Langer does not defend this conception of philosophy as the pursuit 
of meaning from the usual objections to such a view, objections of 
which Mrs. Langer must be fully conscious. For instance, the ques- 
tion at once arises, can not the physicist tell us the meaning of the 
concept ‘‘electron,’’ and the chemist that of the concept ‘‘vinegar,’’ 
better than the philosopher? To reply by urging that philosophical 
inquiry is concerned with general or fundamental concepts but raises 
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new difficulties. What is meant by a general or fundamental con- 
cept and how general or fundamental must a concept be in order to 
be the proper subject for philosophy? The reviewer is inclined to 
believe that such questions can be avoided by distinguishing between 
the a priori and the empirical treatment of concepts and proposi- 
tions, and by limiting the task of philosophy to the former. But in 
any case, how Mrs. Langer would meet such difficulties should have 
been made explicit. 

The next chapter, ‘‘ Philosophical Technique,’’ gives an excellent 
and not overly complicated explanation of the nature of abstraction, 
of the formal structures it reveals, and of the resultant knowledge of 
the possible and the impossible as well as of the general. The fol- 
lowing chapter, ‘‘The Trivial Art,’’ contains a clear, concise pre- 
sentation of the nature and limitations of Aristotelian, idealistic, 
and pragmatic logic, and perhaps the best short exposition available 
in English of symbolic or mathematical logic, its nature, the forms 
of which it treats, and its tremendous importance as the science of 
forms par excellence. By the happy substitution of ‘‘ propositional 
form’’ for ‘‘propositional function,’’ Mrs. Langer makes obvious 
what so many introductory students find mysterious, and the notions 
of ‘‘relation form’’ and ‘‘system form’’ follow as a matter of 
course. 

By far the most interesting part of the book is the whole middle 
section on ‘‘Meaning.’’ Mrs. Langer begins by looking for the ab- 
stract logical pattern of all meaning situations and she finds it in a 
triadie relation between a symbol, that which is symbolized, and an 
interpretant. The situation is always that for some c, a means b. 
A word, a name, a thought, a concept, a natural sign, a quality, in 
fact, ‘‘anything that may be distinguished, that is a member of any 
class of entities, may be a term in the relation of symbol and object’’ 
(p. 109). Symbol and object are always members of different 
classes ; for example, a word, which is a sound or a mark, means, say, 
a table, which is a physical object. When there is a mere correlation 
between an individual in one class and another individual in an- 
other class, we have simple denotation—one thing is a proper name 
for the other. In order for a symbol to be descriptive it must have 
some formal structure in common with the object it symbolizes. For 
example, the sign S on a highway is a descriptive symbol of a reverse 
curve, because it has itself the structure of what it symbolizes. 
Again, to a person understanding the English language, though 
ignorant of the words ‘‘ Washington”’ and ‘‘Virginian,’’ the proposi- 
tion ‘‘ Washington was a Virginian’’ would mean at least that some- 
thing was a member of some class. Since symbols embody many 
different structures, they can mean different objects to different in- 
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terpretants. Meaning is relative to an observer of some structure 
common to both symbol and object. Similarly, with different choices 
of basic concepts, different structures embodied by an object can 
be described. ‘‘Any system which fits the real experience exactly 
and leaves none of its structural properties indeterminate is an ade- 
quate description. From this it follows that there can be several ade- 
quate descriptions of reality’’ (p. 138). ‘‘Truth is the relation 
which holds between a symbolic structure and any one of its possible 
objects’’ (p. 139). It applies only to descriptions, not to mere denota- 
tions. ‘‘If we say, ‘This is a chair,’ we use the word ‘chair’ not as 
a proper name, but as an abbreviation of a descriptive symbol’’ 
(p. 139). 

Such an account of the general nature of meaning ealls up scores 
of questions which Mrs. Langer answers only implicitly if at all. 
Thus most of her examples are of denotative meaning and one asks 
at once what about connotative meaning? What part do concepts 
play in meaning? Isn’t the real situation when we say ‘‘This is a 
chair,’’ that the word ‘‘chair’’ is simply a name for a definite con- 
cept or form? It may be that some descriptive symbol could be 
found to express this form, but none such is necessary for the word 
commonly signifies the form directly. In such eases it is clearly 
not the word which is true or false of reality, but the form itself, 
which is either exemplified or not. Two chapters later some of these 
points are touched upon (pp. 154-155). Mrs. Langer there admits 
that words may be the names of intricately membered concepts, and 
that concepts may serve as keys or principles of translation so that 
symbols need not look like their objects. But the tremendous im- 
portance of concepts for meaning seems to deserve more explicit at- 
tention than that accorded them in these scattered later references. 

The chapter on ‘‘Insight’’ is very suggestive, dealing as it does 
with a sort of meaning usually considered too elusive for treatment by 
logicians. Many forms embodied in nature are so complex that we 
do not understand them discursively and have no names for them. 
We may dimly grasp at such forms by means of ‘‘intensive symbols,”’ 
say, myths. A myth gives another embodiment to a complex form 
which we dimly apprehend but can not abstract. Thus, perhaps, 
music embodies in its peculiar medium the pattern or structure of 
the emotional life—a pattern too complex to be stated as yet in dis- 
cursive form. Thus an artist by means of another embodiment of 
it can make ‘‘contagious’’ a form so complex that a scientist can not 
express it discursively. 

The last section of the book begins with an analysis of the great 
classical systems of philosophy in terms of their basic concepts rather 
than in terms of their propositions, even their primitive propositions. 
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The subsequent evaluation of contemporary philosophy and the final 
glance into the future are much less convincing. Nevertheless the 
book leaves one genuinely persuaded that the most important task 
of philosophy, as well as the most difficult, is really the discovery of 
fundamental and very general forms; and one can only hope that 
Mrs. Langer, leaving henceforth to lesser minds the writing of intro- 
ductions, will be disposed further to devote to this task her own not 
inconsiderable talents. 


CHARLES A. BAYLIS. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Liberty. Everert Dean Martin. New York: W. W. Norton & 

Co., Ine. 1930. Pp. x + 307. 

The general thesis of this book is that contemporary liberalism 
in America is confused by combining two different and even incom- 
patible strains of thought, having diverse origins and representing 
divergent seales of value. The first is the classic or humanistic con- 
ception of proportion and harmony, growing from the moral and 
political ideals of fifth-century Athens and receiving its most ade- 
quate statement in the Ethics of Aristotle. For this moral philoso- 
phy goodness is broadly identical with wisdom; it is the outgrowth 
of reason applied to the practical problems of living and it aims at 
self-discipline and individual responsibility. With this the author 
identifies also the liberalism of the bills of rights, the effort to set up 
legal safeguards for specific immunities and to make government a 
limited and responsible agent for the preservation of these liberties. 
Against this first conception of liberty Mr. Martin sets his second, 
which originated largely in the egalitarianism of Rousseau and 
through the operation of economic, religious, and political causes has 
largely resulted in a transvaluation of the values of the older lib- 
eralism. The second conception is romantic and emotional rather 
than intelligent. It stresses instinct and spontaneity rather than 
reason and discipline. It looks upon human nature as innately good 
and it aims at a general and unspecified liberty which in operation 
means the dominion of mass action and mob psychology. In gen- 
eral the first type of liberalism stands for the leadership of wisdom 
and excellence and is necessarily aristocratic; the second stands for 
the prevalence of folk-ways and the dominance of mediocrity and is 
therefore democratic. 

Though this thesis is developed in a series of historical chapters 
dealing with liberty in Athens, the Christian idea of liberty, liberty 
in the Renaissance, and the contrasted ideals of the Whig liberals 
and Rousseau, it is pointed by the author’s just disgust with the 
failure of liberalism in America since the War. The objects of his 
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well-merited scorn are the anti-evolution bills, the confiscation of 
books by customs inspectors, the prosecution of reputable authors 
at the behest of prurient snoopers, the obscurantism of the funda- 
mentalists, the narrowness and intolerance of prohibitionists, and 
the subservience of immigration officers and courts to the fanatical 
demands of hundred percent. Americanism. In this connection one 
ean only wish that he had extended his catalogue of the sins of g0- 
called democracy by the inclusion of an even more serious class of 
eases. Against the self-styled moral reformers our best defense js 
the fact that they are fundamentally ridiculous, even though they 
are incapable of seeing it. The effective denial of constitutional 
rights in labor disputes, the use of the machinery of the law to pre- 
serve the unlawful privileges of employers against the lawful rights 
of their employees, is vastly more dangerous just because no hu- 
mane man can laugh at it. Mr. Martin is perhaps too much afraid 
of confounding humanism, which he reveres, with humanitarianism, 
which he abhors. But the case is really covered by the liberalism 
of the bills of rights. 

With any definition of liberalism you wish, the last ten years 
of American politics are not very satisfactory. But this is not quite 
the same as saying that Mr. Martin’s general diagnosis of American 
illiberality is correct. His thesis is that the present-day enemy of 
liberty is the mob, the rabble, the masses, the crowd, the incom- 
petent and half-educated majority, who by the weight of their 
mediocrity are stifling the intelligent and cultured minority. Like 
the standardization of a machine age, of which we have heard so 
much, this is no new indictment, either of America or of democracy. 
But is there in fact sound evidence for it? The question is not 
whether democracy ought to sit in awe-struck silence at the feet of 
cultured humanists, but whether the cultured few are in fact any 
more inhibited by living in a modern democracy than they have been 
by many other societies. It is not easy to see why a man who has 
something worth while to say need be prevented from saying it 
merely because most persons like better to go to a movie than to 
listen to him. To be sure, Mr. Martin will say that American life 
is dominated by an excessive valuation of material comfort, which is 
probably true, and he will add that this overvaluation is democracy. 
But again, where is the evidence? Venice was highly commercialized 
and Burckhardt at least believes that this diminished the value of 
Venetian scholarship, but Venice was certainly not a democracy. 

In the historical chapters also one can not help wondering at the 
amazing simplicity of the formula by which Mr. Martin explains 
the greatness and the decline of nations. Fifth-century Athens was 
glorious until democracy caused it to run after the false gods of 
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imperialism,—neglecting the fact that Athenian imperialism took 
place under aristocratic leadership. ‘‘The absolute despotism of 
the Caesars was in fact the robbery and enslavement of the public 
by low-grade politicians,’’ a revolution made possible by the victory 
of the proletarian party—neglecting the fact that the principate 
produced in the Roman law the most enlightened and liberal system 
of jurisprudence that existed down to quite recent times. The 
Renaissance produced a glorious, though brief, flowering of indi- 
vidual liberty—neglecting the fact that it produced also the divine 
right of kings and the absolute monarchy. John Locke was a liberal 
because he was a humanist—neglecting the fact that practically every 
element of his political philosophy had been current coin in the 
theologico-political controversies of the French and English civil 
wars. The Whig liberalism of the bills of rights was in fact no such 
bookish affair as the humanist would have us believe; it was pro- 
duced by much the same sort of power politics, of minorities push- 
ing to protect their interests and gain their advantage, that is so 
shocking to humanists nowadays. 

It is doubtless not amiss to point out that liberty implies re- 
sponsibility and that morality is largely a matter of intelligence and 
knowledge. But is it not hopeless to base a defense of liberty on the 
hypothesis—for it is not a fact—that the population can be divided 
into a few wise men and a large number of fools? This was eer- 
tainly not the spirit of the liberalism of our bills of rights, aristo- 
cratic as it was in practice. And is it not a little simple-minded to 
believe that in the past aristocracies consisted of the wisest and 
best men, while our own barons of finance and industry are merely 
the spume cast up by a proletarian ocean? And if we grant that 
“That society will be relatively most free in which people have best 
learned the lesson of minding their own business,’’ are we any far- 
ther forward in deciding what is each man’s own business? And 
even if it be true that, ‘‘ Resort to legislation should be the very last 
remedy proposed for the removal of an abuse,’’ is there any assur- 
ance that legislation will be invoked in those cases where it really 
is an effective remedy? 


GrorGce H. SABINE. 
Onto STaTe UNIVERSITY. 


The Growth of Reason. A Study of the Réle of Verbal Actwity in 
the Growth of the Structure of the Human Mind. Frank Lort- 
MER. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1929. Pp. xii + 231. 
This book is highly symptomatic of the development within the 

field of social psychology of a school of behavioristic thinking con- 

cerned with the logic of language symbolism. The author is him- 
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self a behaviorist, largely of the Watsonian school, using the con- 
cepts of implicit behavior and tensional systems. His basic thesis is 
‘that the processes and organization of communication are continu- 
ous with other physiological and social processes, and that the 
evolving structure of intellectual activity (including the forms dis- 
covered in logical analysis) is a function of the total growth of life 
both prior to and subsequent to the rise of verbal activity’’ (p. 149). 
He thus regards the language and thought processes as adjustment 
mechanisms which arise out of the natural mechanisms of the organ- 
isms, are continuous with them, and are conditioned to them under 
the stimulus of environing or adjustment situations. In fact, he 
does not segregate symbolic or thinking (implicit) behavior from 
either the instinctive biological processes on the one hand or from 
the environing contact and adjustment technique on the other. In- 
deed, one might say, if I interpret him rightly, that mind (implicit 
behavior) and logic begin in physiology and include the adjustment 
technique of that part of the environment with which one’s behavior 
becomes identified or by which it is conditioned. 

Intelligence thus falls into the pre-verbal and the verbal or sym- 
bolic, which in turn is greatly expanded outward in the behavior. 
Pre-verbal intelligence forms may be grouped as simple reflex be- 
havior, specialized reactions of the nervous system (instinctive or 
learned), and the more complex differentiation of objectives based 
on perceptual patterns. At this last point verbalization is likely to 
begin, at least in human beings. Words, of course, grow out of the 
babble of children and their symbolism or meaning is conditioned 
through contact with a language environment. Symbolism must 
have its rules, both to keep it in functional order and to make it com- 
municable. Hence, syntax, grammar, logic, ritual, thought systems, 
philosophy, scientific methodology, and all the other extensions of 
implicit behavior into the stored culture and organizational devices 
which constitute modern or civilized adult intellectual activity. 

The author is, of course, interested in the application of his 
analyses, particularly in their applications to life and education. 
He emphasizes the fact that training in thinking (the functional 
utilization of the symbolization processes) is not a matter primarily 
of exercise in formal logic. It begins in the learning of language 
itself in the kiddy-coop and expands with the expansion of language 
and other implicit and explicit behavior contents. ‘‘School educa- 
tion is a continuation and development of the same methods that 
are fundamental in nursery education. Logical methods of thinking 
are best developed in the codperative treatment of concrete prob- 
lems, where children participate with adults who bring well-tested 
principles to bear in the control of their thinking. Thus children 
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gradually acquire essential symbolic formulas not in irrelevant con- 
texts, but in integral relation to the types of experience in which 
they are the most valuable. Thus the organization of the children’s 
symbolic processes is effected, through open discussion, selected tradi- 
tion, and objective experiment, in socially instrumental forms rather 
than by haphazard associations and in emotional complexes”’ (pp. 
191-2). 

The author has not so much broken new ground in this analysis as 
he has expanded and made more specific previous analyses and has 
indicated further applications. This is a very fruitful field for the 
analysis of human behavior. 

L. L. BERNARD. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


Humanistic Logic for the Mind in Action. Otiver L. Reiser. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1930. Pp. x + 326. 

The author of the present textbook of logic is one of the many 
who hold logic to be of interest practically as well as theoretically. 
Indeed, he is convinced that the chief value of logic must be sought 
for in its influence on the lives and habits of those who have been 
introduced to its study. ‘‘The problem of logic is the problem of 
making people intelligent, of making social action reasonable”’ (p. 6). 
And the only way by which man may be made more intelligent is 
that of making him cultivate that capacity which primarily distin- 
guishes him from the other animals—the ability to think about think- 
ing. 

The author holds, however, that logic so far has failed to exert 
the influence on its students which by right ought to belong to it. 
‘Courses in logic have not functioned very effectively in promoting 
human thought. Education in general has not improved the 
amount and quality of thinking in any considerable degree’’ (p. 
17). But this, the author hastens to point out, ‘‘does not mean an 
admission of defeat. It sets forth a challenge to our present edu- 
cational system’’ (p. 17). And the present work is thus to be re- 
garded as an attempt to answer this challenge by giving to teachers 
of logic a textbook which will help them to transform their students 
from golf-enthusiasts into genuine lovers of wisdom. 

How far the author has succeeded in his highly laudable ambition 
is, of course, not so easy to decide. I rather imagine that each 
reader would answer this question in his own peculiar manner. But 
one might perhaps venture the assertion that all hopes of finding im- 
personal guidance for anything as personal as human thought have 

1 Much the same ground is covered, for example, in the reviewer’s Introduc- 


tion to Social Psychology, 1926, especially in Chs. X and XI, although more 
briefly and with various differences of emphasis. 
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so far met with disappointment. And it may be added that the use. 
fulness of the present work for the classroom seems limited for 
reasons quite distinct from the doubts that may be entertained about 
the possibility of combining logical analysis with the missionary 
spirit, as suggested by the author, into an entirely satisfactory whole, 

It is, of course, true that ‘‘one of the most important functions of 
education is to teach people to think’’ (p. 42). One may even agree 
with the author that it is the business of education ‘‘to make the 
world a decent place in which to live’’ (p. 42), as well as with the 
further assertion that the hostility against the ‘‘preaching’’ philoso. 
pher is due to an inconsistent and irrational prejudice, since ‘‘we 
are all preachers, more or less’’ (p. 43). But there is a much 
greater danger than the author seems to have realized, that the re. 
forming logician may mistake his own pet prejudices, whatever they 
may be, for logical verities of a high order—a danger from which I 
fear the author has not altogether escaped. 

But a more serious criticism may be made of the present work than 
those already made. The book is in many ways much too advanced 
for a beginning student. It is doubtless true that a certain knowl- 
edge of logical problems and difficulties is of value even to a be- 
ginner in logic, but such a wealth of reference to controversial and 
highly technical problems as the author provides in a casual way is 
sure to bewilder the average student in a most undesirable manner. 
The author tries to do justice to the logical conservatives and to the 
logical radicals, championing the formal logic against its critics on 
the one hand, and maintaing an open mind towards the newer 
theories of logic and psychology on the other. But in this attempt 
to do justice to all sides, he suffers the fate of all those who attempt 
to mediate between conflicting factions, and thus fails to satisfy any 
of the parties to these controversies. But a discussion of these con- 
troversial questions would call for a much greater amount of space 
than a review like this may legitimately demand. 


Sven NILSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 


Précis Raisonné de Morale Pratique. ANvr& LaLaAnpbE. Paris: 
Félix Alean. 3d ed., 1930. Pp. xii + 87. 


Absorbed in controversy, philosophers are prone to overlook their 
underlying agreement on certain ethical principles, common also to 
the great thinkers of the past, irrespective of religious creed or 
metaphysical system.’ For, just as in physics varying theories are 
based on universally observed facts, so in philosophy, according to 
M. Lalande, we are offered tentative hypotheses seeking to sys- 
tematize ethical judgments of undisputed validity. 

The purpose of this book is educational. In it M. Lalande briefly 
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presents such ‘‘practical moral truths’’ as met with the unanimous 
endorsement of the members of the Société francaise de philosophie. 
The third edition differs from the first in form only; an ordered 
series of propositions takes the place of questions and answers. An 
introduction precedes the treatment of ‘‘general rights and duties,’’ 
while a concluding section on ‘‘morals and education’’ seeks to give 
specific application to general rules. Reprinted as an appendix is 
an essay on Les principes wniversels de l’éducation morale, which 
serves to clarify the philosophy implicit throughout M. Lalande’s dis- 
eussion of the moral rules and principles he considers indisputable. 

Man, according to M. Lalande, is both an ‘‘individual’’ and a 
‘‘moral personality.’’ As an individual he tends to subordinate 
others to the satisfaction of his desires. Human society, however, 
is only made possible through the operation of a reverse tendency to 
‘‘assimilation.’? Human beings are moral personalities in so far as 
they are capable of guiding themselves by ‘‘reason,’’ of judging 
from that disinterested point of view which unites them with their 
fellows. The development of moral personality is the fundamental 
moral aim, an aim which, as adapted to the present state of society, 
may be expressed as follows: ‘‘ Transformer la lutte et 1’interdépend- 
ance naturelles des individus, . . . en un accord des esprits et des 
volontés fondé sur une méme connaissance du vrai, sur un méme 
amour du beau et sur le développement commun de la personnalité’’ 
(pp. 44, 45). 

The restricted purpose of this book, and the authoritative re- 
vision to which it was subjected before publication, render extended 
criticism superfluous. One suggestion may, however, be hazarded. 
M. Lalande speaks, it is true, of rules of conduct as perfectible signs 
of moral dispositions, of the need for moral growth and for the scien- 
tific spirit. But, without abandoning his conviction that the new 
shoots of moral growth must spring from the trunk and branches of 
established principles, might he not have given more explicit recogni- 
tion to an experimental attitude in ethics? The educational ef- 
fectiveness of this book would surely be increased by greater empha- 
sis on the moral life as an adventure in which all are responsible for 
the intelligent building of the future society. 


Una B. Salt. 
Scripps COLLEGE. 
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GIORNALE CrITICO DELLA FitosortA ITauIANA. Anno XII, Fase. 
II. Filosofia e scienza: Giovanni Gentile. La realta spirituale e il 
problema dell’oggetto (contin.): Gallo Galli. Saggio sulla dottrina 
di Bacone (contin. e fine): Giovanni Tinivella. Francesco Maria 
Zanotti e i suoi scritti filosofici: Luigi Fabris. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the following Preliminary Announcement : 

The annual meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association will occur at New Haven late in December. 
Yale University will be the host. 

The program will be made up as usual. Members who have 
papers to present should communicate at once with the secretary, 
giving an idea of the subject matter of the proposed paper. It is 
urged that final manuscripts be in by November Ist. A later an- 
nouncement will give details of time and place of meeting. 

F. S. C. Norrurop, Secretary, 
1891 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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